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Andbb Pekate. UArchdologie Chretienne. Bibliotheque de VEnseig- 

nement des Beaux Arts. Quantin : Paris, 1892. 

This excellent outline studies in turn the catacombs and their paint- 
ings, the basilicas and their mosaics, the miniatures, the sarcophagi, 
the diptycs, and other small objects. Too much minute detail lessens 
the interest : M. Andre Perate avoids it. Too many general consider- 
ations upon the nature and origin of Christian art chills the interest : 
M. Andre P6rate, in this regard, is most sober. 

Christian archaeology is a well-constituted science and far advanced. 
By each page of this book M. Perate makes us feel this, rarely pro- 
claiming it. It is instructive without being didactic. He exercises 
remarkable discretion, evoking the curiosity without appearing to 
solicit it, suggesting a multitude of associations of ideas or images, 
without ever imposing them ; and as he confides to the reader the 
care of continuing the thought, of resuming or of concluding, he al- 
ways inspires a desire to do so. 

The exigences of the subject often make repetitions necessary, but 
they have been managed with such deftness as to prevent their becom- 
ing tedious. Finally the text of M. Perate, never obscure, is ren- 
dered more intelligible by graceful illustrations. This manual is at 
the same time agreeable for reading and valuable for consultation, 
two qualities which too often exclude each other. 

Whatever may be the work of art that he is studying — painting, 
mosaic, sarcophagus, or miniature — M. PeratS always searches, and 
invites us to search with him for those portions of the work borrowed 
from the ancient artistic traditions of paganism, and for what it con- 
tains that is new, original, and specially Christian. If we consider 
the processes, we see that the symmetry in the decoration which char- 
acterizes the sculptor of Christian sarcophagi, is in exact agreement 
with the ancient traditions. If we consider the motives, we see that 
many which are pagan exist by the side of those which Christianity 
introduced. M. Perat6 illustrates both of these points. 

The processes are ancient, and certain motives also ; but the in- 
spiration is new ; here lies the originality of Christian art. It was 
not the Old and the New Testemants alone which gave this inspira- 
tion ; we must look to other sources as well : first, the apocryphal 
gospels or other writings of equal value ; second, the works of the 
early fathers which possessed a certain popularity ; third, the ordinary 
Christian prayers, as illustrated in the comparisons established by 
M. Le Blant between the funeral liturgies and certain representations 
on the sarcophagi. It is only by recalling certain passages of the 
Bible and of the liturgies, that one can understand the mystic signi- 
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fication of the Good Shepherd, the Lamb, the vase of milk, and the 
fishes ; and the actual teachings of the Church laid down in these early 
books explains the ancient representations of the catacombs. 

Backed by such a technique and sustained by such inspirations, the 
Christian art, of which Mr. Perate develops the history during about 
six centuries, was more symbolic before the Peace of the Church, 
more rich and more complete after that peace. The art of the cata- 
combs does not represent the sufferings of Christ ; the passion and the 
crucifixion do not appear until the fifth century. Nor does it represent 
the sufferings of the martyrs. In fact the art of the earlier cata- 
combs before the Peace of the Church did not know the solemn and 
triumphal representations of Christ giving the law or of Christ as 
judge ; still less does it exhibit the grand scenes from the Apocalypse. 

With the symbolism with which it was familiar the Christian art 
of the primitive epoch easily represented, under cover of biblical 
allegory, the stories and teachings of the New Testament ; Moses 
striking the rock, for example, represented St. Peter. When art 
became less exclusively symbolic, it did not on that account neglect 
the biblical scenes that it had been accustomed to represent ; easily 
combining the symbol, which it preserved, with the thing symbolized, 
without further concealment, it conceived those majestic composi- 
tions which unfolded before the eyes of the faithful the parallelism of 
the Old and New Testament. 

This parallelism, though very frequent, did not become a rule in 
any measure. Very often, in the second period of Christian art, we 
find representations sometimes still exclusively symbolic, sometimes 
purely historic without any symbolic significance, as biblical scenes 
chosen and distributed haphazard. But whatever may be the epoch 
at which we look, the habitual preoccupation of this Christian art is 
always, following the expression of St. Gregory, to give to the 
faithful a "catechism in images." Decoration throughout had but 
one aim : its purpose was to instruct and to recall to the mind, 
through the eyes, both story and doctrine. — Georges Goyau, in 
(VArcheologie etd'Btstoire, December 1892, p. 494. 

W. F. Creeny. Illustrations of Incised Slabs on the Continent of 
Mirope. Norwich : Goose & Co. 

The present volume is a companion to one published by the same 
author in 1884, illustrating eighty " Monumental Brasses on the Conti- 
nent of Europe." This, though somewhat smaller in size than the 
book on brasses, contains photo-lithographs of as many as seventy-one 
rubbings and tracings of the slabs themselves. It is surprising, see- 



